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R. BUTLER’s serious talk to 
M farmers about the need for 

moderation in pressing for 
guaranteed prices is obviously a process 
of softening-up, preparing them for the 
full effect of Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s 
switch from Minister of Agriculture to 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


B 


ELABORATE measures for Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s comfort and safety have been 
planned for his forthcoming visit to 
Cairo. It is thought that similar 
arrangements may te left behind in 
Moscow, considering what happened 
to Marshal Zhukov while he was away. 

a 


As news, the Evening Standard 
diarist’s revelation that the chairman of 


oon 


General Electric has four 
luncheons in his five-day week seems on 
the tame side; unless it is making the 
point that he has one less than other big 
business men. 


business 


B 


HaTFIELD houses of the same design 
as those whose roofs were ripped off by 
gales are having loads of sandbags piled 
on them, says the Star, and adds that 
certain consultations will take place 
before the official report on the earlier 
damage will be published. How many 
loads of sandbags are piled on that? 


a 


IN a cartoon from the Berliner 
Morgenblatt reproduced in The Times, 
Mr. Bulganin is shown launching a 
guided pen from a ramp which has an 
ink-bottle labelled “Rot” beside it. 
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This seems to dismiss for good any 
ideas about the unmanageability of the 
German tongue. 

B 


Feet Street art departments are still 
chuckling reminiscently over the good 





time everyone had at London 
when a press photographer photo- 
graphed press photographers photo- 
graphing Lord Hailsham photographing 
press photographers. 


Airport 


B 


Modesty Corner 
“The miner is one of the finest citizens 
anywhere in the world. I am one of them, 
and I know.”’—Sir James Bowman, Chair- 
man, National Coal Board 


B 


No doubt the employer concerned is 
pleased with the Chief Inspector of 
Factories’ praise for installing shower- 
baths and clothing lockers and soon 
having his men “arriving in smart 
suits and going home looking as if they 
have not been to work at all.” Other 
employers are asking what shower-baths 
and clothing-lockers have to do with it. 


B 


MANY sportsmen were misled by a 
remark in The Times that last week’s big 


eee oF a 





fight at the Empress Hall was part of 
the struggle for supremacy between 
promoters Levene and Solomons. They 
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had hoped that at last the impresarios 
themselves would get up there and 
exchange a bit of punishment. 


B 


Tue bold B.B.C. plan to challenge 
ITV’s “Emergency—Ward 10” with a 
series of television transmissions from 
real hospitals failed for lack of courage, 
and a golden chance was lost... It 
was decided to put the programmes on 
film, in case viewers might see someone 
“die while TV cameras were watching.” 


B 


ACCORDING to a _ survey by the 
Institute of Advanced Motorists, women 


over forty form the least efficient group 


of drivers. Women can’t decide which 
of these charges to deny. 


B 


ORGANIZERS of a War Museum in 
Tokyo recently gave the world a 
reminder of Japanese toughness and 
determination by asking America to 
part with a captured Zero fighter, as 
Japan hadn’t got one. Many nations, 
rather than pursue things this far, 
would have parted with the idea of a 
war museum. 


B 


BEAtitude 


‘Tue B.E.A. ’plane of the future 
Will be a remarkable sight, 
With De Havilland wings on the left 
side 
And Bristol wings on the right, 
An Avro body and (so we’re told) 
All to be paid for with Fairey gold. 








Extreme 


F it takes my advice this planet will 
i forget all about ballistic missiles, 

poison gases and bacteriological 
weapons and start worrying about the 
weather. Scientists are beginning to 
change their tack: having convinced 
themselves that I.C.B.M.s and so on 
are immoral, unethical or unzsthetic 
they are turning their minds to some- 
thing called the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and are proposing to dabble in 
meteorology. 

The Earth’s weather, they say, is 
unorganized and slipshod. Some areas 
have too much rain or sunshine, others 
not enough. Mountains get in the way 
of rain-bearing winds, snow cover 
restricts the absorption of solar energy, 
ocean currents are apt to have a left- 
hand thread when a right-hand would 
be more beneficial, some seas are too 
salty, certain land masses have more 
cloud than is good for them, and so on. 

To put matters right is simplicity 
itself. A few peaceful H-bombs could 
knock down the Himalayas or the 
Pennines, .a few more could raise 
protective rain-dealing bumps round 
the Sahara, Gobi, Great Australian and 
Arizona deserts. A few harmless 
chemicals scattered over certain oceans 
(hexadecanol, an ingredient of lipstick, 
is mentioned as a likely candidate) would 
slow down evaporation and reduce 
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“Cabinets split over it!” 











Range Weather 


rainfall in neighbouring regions. Soot 
or coal-dust sprinkled over Antarctica 
(now there’s a job with security of 
tenure) would convert snowy waste into 
prime agricultural property. And with 
a little thermo-nuclear persuasion the 
ice-caps could be melted down 
completely. 

Let’s take a long-range peep at the 
forecasts then. ‘The year is 1984 or 
thereabouts . . . 


New LONDON 
March 15 

“A ridge of high pressure is stationary 
over the British Isles and the drought 
is expected to continue. The Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Ludovic Kennedy, made 
a forceful protest at U.N. to-day against 
the ‘buccaneering meteorological inter- 
ference’ of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
He accused Russia, under Arab in- 
fluence, of diverting the Gulf Stream 
to the Mediterranean, and said that 
America’s unprovoked annexation of 
the Icelandic Front was ‘inexcusable.’” 

“There has been no rain in Britain 
for two hundred and eighty-seven days 
and reserves of Algerian wine are at a 
dangerously low level. ‘The Biscay sea- 
route is still open, but the drying up of 
the English Channel has put a frightful 
strain on British Railways. The great 
Mulberry harbour of Penzance is chock- 
a-block with shipping, most of it of 
Liberian and Indonesian origin. At 
Bow Street Police Station this morning 
a man was accused of moistening a 
sixpenny stamp with Chablis.” 


New New York (MONTANA) 

March 14 
“No change. The Pentagon’s latest 
regelation scheme for the northern 
polar region is proceeding according to 
plan. Russian interference is said to be 
‘slight.’ ‘The Low now covering the 
whole of North America shows no sign 
of movement and a further eight inches 
of rain fell during the night. A rumour 
that contact had been re-established 
with the fifty-thousand-odd people 
trapped in the Old New York subway 
system last year (when the Russians 
thawed Greenland and raised sea level 
by fifty feet) has proved to be unfounded. 
At the Palomar Observatory to-day three 

people were arrested as stowaways.” 
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Forecast 


Moscow CENTRAL 
March 12 
“Peoples of the U.S.S.R., warriors of 
the people’s democracy! Here is the 
weather report. There is good new 
to-night, comrades. Snow has fallen a 
Verkhoyansk! Yes, snow. Only a light 
powdering. But snow. ‘The first for 
nine months. All Russia rejoices. At 
the Eagle’s Nest (Urals) headquarter 
of Comrade Velukhin the news wa 
received joyously,-and the sixty-thre 
scientists under laboratory arrest for 
ideological backsliding were awarded 
the Cross of Khrushchev, first-class, 
“At U.N. the Soviet representative 
openly accused the U.S. of moving the 
Equator during the month of June, 
1983. The protest was supported by 
the new member state of South Atlantis 
(People’s Republic). 





“Over the greater part of Russia the 
weather will continue hot and wet 
An attempt will be made tomorrow 
to contact Manned Sputnik 8103.” 


Scott Base 
February 22 (delayed) 

[he mild depression which afflicted | 
the area last month has been success | 
fully blasted by low-megaton K-bombs, 
and to-day’s session of the Summit 
Talks was held in brilliant sunshine on| 
the private beach of the Hillary Hotel. 
All the world’s leaders are here, as they 
have been since 1967, and the ia 
relations are said to prevail. Mr. Shel- 
mardine, the U.S. President, con-! 
gratulated the U.N. Bodyguard Pool 
Scientists on their fine work in keeping 
Scott Base habitable. ‘There is still 
hope for the world while we are allowed 
to negotiate under ideal conditions, 
said Mr. Schilleroff of Russia.” 


“ar 
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Paris (E1rret TOWER), 

March 15 
“Continuing dry. Northern France 
is still under the influence of the British 
anticyclone. A proposal—put forward 
by Figaro—to hold another Geophysical 
Year in 1990 was described as “pre 
mature’ by the second secretary of 
Société Francaise. ‘It is sometimes 
forgotten,’ he said, ‘that most of our 
present troubles stem from the ill-fated] 

Geophysical Year of 1957-58.’” 
BERNARD HoL_LowooD 
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Young Innocents Abroad 
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By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


The first of three stages of a research student’s travels in Canada 


still a callow youth, bubbling with 

extravagant enthusiasms, I went to 
Canada for three months to carry out 
some research. I had been awarded a 
scholarship which proved to consist 
largely of a ’plane ticket. I went one 
day to London airport and there found 
several other people who had also been 
awarded scholarships and were likewise 
going to research in Canada. They were 
all university students, wearing blazers 
with great badges like fried eggs. We 
all sat waiting for our "plane to arrive, 
meantime disclosing our personal his- 
tories and drinking tea. One of the 
party had brought a collapsible canoe. 
The flight was chartered and it was hard 
to convince anyone at the airport that 
it really existed. They tried to persuade 
us to go home. We all held out. We 
sat in a lounge from dawn to the hour of 
vespers. A girl with glasses started to 
cry; her parents had shut up the house 
and gone to Spain; she had to go to 
Canada, at least for two weeks. 


ik the summer of 1951, when I was 





“Ouch!” 





Finally a message came over the 
loud-speakers: our ‘plane had been 
circling around above us for most of 
the afternoon, arguing, while the airport 
refused it permission to land. We 
gathered that it had just turned up 
without letting anyone know, and that 
this was a breach of etiquette. Now it 
had returned to Amsterdam whence it 
had come. It might come back again, 
said the loud-speakers, or some other 
arrangement might be made. We 
nodded and made ourselves comfortable 
in wicker chairs, finally falling off to 
sleep. 

Then mysteriously, in the middle of 
the night, a number of odd transactions 
began to take place. We were roused and 
led to a fat-looking B.E.A. ’plane which 
deposited us, an hour or so later, in 
Amsterdam. Here we found a large 
airport, glowing with bright lights. 
Kiosks with goodies of all kinds stood 
open. However, we were led away 
from all this and taken to a big dirty- 
looking ’plane that had been furtively 
concealed in a corner of 
the airport. We were 
thick with sleep and it 
seemed difficult to be- 
lieve that these things 
were really happening. 
When we got into this 
"plane it proved to have 
a very thin canvas roof, 
like a tent. It drove into 
the middle of the air- 
field and took off. 
People looked at each 
other; where were we 
going, and why? Soon 
a stewardess came along 
with packets of biscuits 
and promised us that we 
would soon land at 
Shannon. 

When I woke the 
next morning I won- 
dered where I was. I 
looked out of the win- 
dow and saw that one 
of the propellers was 
not turning. I also saw 
that we were flying, 
rather low, over ice- 
bergs. The stewardess 
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came round with more packets of bis 
cuits and I told her about the propeller, 
She went white and hurried up to the 
front of the plane. A moment later 
several members of the crew, all swarthy 
and foreign-looking, in excessively blue 
uniforms, came out, chattering excitedly, 
They leaned across me, smelling of 
garlic, and peered at the engine that had 
stopped. They were clearly discon- 
certed. One of them went and switched 
on the notice that said: “ Attachez voz 
ceintures.”” 1 suggested to them that they 
might try to reach out and poke it witha 
long pole. 

The crew went back and after an 
hour or so land appeared. We came 
down, like some great clumsy seagull, 
at an airport. ‘The stewardess came along 
with more biscuits and said that it was 
Shannon. When we got out the weather 
was bitterly cold and a high wind was 
blowing. The landscape was open, 
consisting of flat ledges of rock that 
teemed with water. No one was selling 
duty-free Irish whisky. Presently I saw 
a rack of postcards and discovered the 
truth. We were in Iceland. It was, of 
course, an easy mistake to make; the 
pilot had simply read the “c” as an 
“r.” I wondered if I ought to find the 
crew and tell them. But caution 
prevailed; it might have upset them and, 
then again, they might have been trying, 
purposely, to confuse us. 

Since the percentage of people who 
have actually been to Iceland is 
relatively small, I was not sorry. | 
asked someone if we could go into 
Reykjavik; but no, we had to stay in 
the airport as the ’plane might be ready 
at any time. They were rebuilding the 
engine. The airport appeared to be 
built in the middle of a glacier and few 
people seemed to use it. We stayed 
there for a whole day and then, sud- 
denly, in the middle of the night again, 
we took off. Every time the stewardess 
came along, with her interminable 
packets of biscuits, I wanted to ask her 
whether she had realized that we had 
not been at Shannon. However, she 
seemed rather highly-strung and I didn’t. 
We flew over more icebergs and then 
landed at Gander, Newfoundland, 
where people in woolly tartan jackets 
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Then we flew 
over trees and little lakes and landed at 


drove around in jeeps. 


Idlewild airport in New York. We 
climbed from the ’plane with permiss- 
ible surprise. In the cockpit we could 
hear the crew congratulating each 
other. Presently we were introduced 
again to our luggage—haversacks, old 
canvas bags, cardboard suitcases. We 
were, by and large, an unimpressive 
group. ‘The immigration people told 
us that there was an eight dollars 
entrance fee for coming into America. 
It seemed rather high, but we paid it. 

Emerging, we were met by the 
scholarship organization who planned 
for us a whirlwind tour of New York. 
We were swept up high buildings, into 
museums, on to buses and ferryboats, 
into subways and on to elevated rail- 
ways. We went up to the top of the 
Rockefeller Center and looked down on 
New York. It looked like a big waffle 
ion. ‘Then we went on a ferry and 
looked at the Statue of Liberty, while 
fireboats sprayed us with jets of water. 
It was all rather depressing to think 





that man had done this. Cities always 
make me feel that I don’t exist. We 
walked and rode and sailed. People 
kept picking our pockets. ‘Then one 
night we were put on Greyhound buses 
and the next day we found ourselves in 
Canada. 

When we reached Toronto we waited 
all day in the bus station, looking at our 
shoes, until someone found us and put 
us in a students’ co-operative at the 
University of Toronto. All my shirts 
needed washing by now and I had a 
big hole in one of my teeth. We all 
went to bed in great tiers of bunks that 
stretched right up to the ceiling. In the 
morning I woke, gulping in fresh 
Canadian air, all ready to begin my 
thesis. But someone called us together 
and told us we had been practising 
writing footnotes for nothing. The 
honeymoon was over. Instead of writing 
a thesis on delegation of responsibility 
in a co-existent state and commercial 
radio system (it’s all very interesting; 
come around one night and I'll cell 
you about it; and bring a bottle), I 
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would, it turned out, have to sign on 
at the labour exchange. The scholar- 
ship organization had run into un- 
expected opposition from the British 
Treasury when it had tried to purchase 
Canadian dollars for our welfare. We 
were, so to speak, currency waifs. My 
own personal funds were down to a 
few odd cents, owing to my having my 
pockets picked so often in New York 
and paying the eight dollars entrance 
fee for America. We all trooped out, a 
pathetic little group, and stood in line 
at the labour exchange. There weren’t 
many jobs. If it had been winter we 
could have broken ice on the St. 
Lawrence. We all came home and sat 
on our bunks, one above the other, and 
wondered what would become of us. 


B B 


‘Tenders have been invited for a new 
service, but a representative of the Kidder- 
minster firm of Dolittle and Dalley, the 
agents of the local landowner, refused to-day 
to say whether any progress had been made 
in the matter.”"—Manchester Guardian 


No made-up names, please. 








Servant and Master 


N the ideal modern society which 
we now enjoy, each man has his 
appointed status in relation to his 


fellows. It is a society in which the 
servant knows his place—and the 
master too. The function of the first 


is to rule; that of the second is to 
please. 

No two people of my acquaintance 
epitomize this principle with more point 
than my friend Charles and his man- 
servant Edward. Charles is a middle- 
aged widower of meticulous habits, who 
lives in a smart little house in Chelsea. 
The master of this house is Edward, a 
middle-aged bachelor of tight-lipped 
severity, to whom Charles pays a 
butler’s salary. Whenever I visit the 
house—which is seldom, as Edward 
disapproves of me—I see in action a 
relationship in which each fulfils, to 
perfection, his allotted social role. 

It is a house forever restless with that 
need to please which the master feels 
towards his servant. Whenever Edward 
comes into the room the conversation 
ceases, while Charles anxiously watches 
his movements, trying to divine his 
moods and serve his needs. At dinner it 
is interrupted at regular intervals, while 


Their places have changed 


Charles whispers to me “ Remember to 
say thank you to Edward when he takes 
away your plate. Please tell him how 
much you enjoyed the soup.” 

“But I didn’t,” I protest. “It was 
tasteless and lukewarm.” For Edward 
is not a good cook. Nevertheless, as 
one who respects the established order, 
I say respectfully “Thank you, Edward. 
The soup was delicious.” 

At this Edward gives me a sickly 
smile and leaves the room. 

“He was pleased,” says Charles, as we 
try to pick up the threads of our dropped 
conversation. The same procedure is 
repeated with each course. They are all 
eaten in a hurry, so that Edward can 
get out to the pub. for his game of darts. 
With this in view, he prefers not to have 
guests at all in the evenings. 

“ Have we got to have him again?” he 
inquires of Charles when I am invited. 
“ But we had him only last week.” 

Once, after we had eaten, Charles 
asked me, “ Would you mind if Edward 
joined us for coffee? I came in too late 
for him to have his drink with me this 
evening. It would please him.” 

































































“Okay, the Fellows’ protest meeting’s over. 
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Turn ’em loose!” 
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By LORD KINROSS 


“Perhaps,” I replied testily. “ But it 
wouldn't please me.’’ The matter was 
not raised again. One evening, however, 
I was lured into pleasing Edward when 
Charles, in his anxiety to do so, informed 
him after dinner that I was anxious to 
have a look at his sitting-room. Edward 
gave his sickly smile and led me up- 
stairs to the room, which he had just 
painted himself with a Do-it-Yourself 
kit, in various shades of a peculiarly 
shocking pink. This colour was relieved 
only by the pictures on the walls, which 
were, without exception, pictures of 
Edward: Edward as a baby, Edward at 
school, Edward in the Army, Edward 
with various girls, Edward with his 
mother. 

Edward’s mother lives in Sheffield, 
where he visits her three times a year, 
taking her, as a present from Charles, a 
bottle of gin, of which she is fond. Each 
time Charles pays his fare there—a 
saving of expenditure helpful to Edward 
when he goes on his annual holiday. 
Last summer he spent it on Ischia. This 
summer he proposes to fly to Tangier. 
Charles himself takes a more modest 
annual holiday, staying with his sister 
in Sussex. 

One of Edward’s complaints—a com- 
plaint common among the servants who 
master us—is that he has not enough to 
do. For Charles is out all day at work, 
and often works late in the evenings. To 
remedy this Charles bought him, at 
some expense, an electric sewing-mach- 
ine, and on this he now makes dresses 
for his mother. An important annual 
event in the household is Edward's 
birthday, which his mother invariably 
forgets. On this occasion Charles gives 
him a cheque, or an article of clothing, 
together with a birthday card with a 
personal inscription, designed in 4 
flamboyant suburban taste, which Ed- 
ward much enjoys. 

Not long ago a crisis occurred which 
threatened to sever this _ perfectly 
balanced relationship. Edward, as he 
often did, borrowed Charles’s car one 
evening to take a girl out, and crashed 
it into a lamp-post. The police ques- 
tioned his sobriety, and he was 
committed for trial. Edward, despite 
Charles’s reassurances, convinced him- 
self that he would get a prison sentence. 

The weeks that followed, before the 
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case was heard, threw the house into 
gloom. Edward naturally refused to 
have guests, and he and Charles spent 
long, depressed evenings by the fireside 
together. He did not feel like cooking, 
and requested Charles to eat out; but 
he felt like cleaning, and polished every- 
thing till it shone, so that it need not be 
polished again till his return. Then he 
packed his clothes and his photographs 
of himself, and prepared for three 
months in prison, these preparations 
including six post-dated letters to his 
mother, which Charles was to post at 
fortnightly intervals, saying that he was 
getting along nicely in hospital. And 
Charles prepared for three months free 
from servitude. 

The case came up. Counsel, briefed 
at Charles’s expense, was eloquent, and 
Edward was acquitted. Charles returned 
home in the evening, buoyed up by the 
thought that this relationship between 
master and servant was now securely 
sealed, that Edward in his gratitude 
would never now leave him, that at the 
same time his rule would become more 
liberal. He looked forward to being 
greeted by Edward, his face smiling more 
sweetly than usual, on the doorstep. 

To his mortification he got no such 
welcome. Edward looked glummer than 
before, and sat unusually silent as he 
sipped his whisky-and-soda before the 
fire. This reprieve, it seemed, was an 
anti-climax. He had made all his plans 
togoto gaol. He had done all that clean- 
ing. Now what was he to do? During 
the next days he sloped moodily around 
the house, sulkily scolding Charles. 

Then Charles had an_ inspiration. 
Passing a pet store, he bought Edward 
a dachshund puppy. His disappoint- 
ment was at once forgotten. So were his 
duties to Charles. The puppy became 
the focus of all Edward's attentions. It 
was, it soon became evident, a class- 
conscious animal of the Old School, who 
preferred the company of Charles in his 
sitting-room to that of Edward below 
stairs, and moreover, like Charles, 
preferred the radio music of Donizetti 
and Mozart to Edward’s louder and 
more plebeian Rock ’n’ Roll. 

But Edward, alone with it all day 
long, seemed happily unaware of this 
Preference. His conversation in the 


evening was now concerned with the 
dog alone: Fritz was suffering from a 
cold, he was off his feed, he had been 
ever so naughty. 


As Charles and I 
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“The Americans want us to put our sea water on ice.” 


drank and talked we were continuously 
disconcerted by the sound of Edward’s 
voice, incessantly and uncannily eman- 
ating from all parts of the house as he 
addressed the puppy: “Now, Fritz, 
where are we going to put our crosses 
for the football pools? ... ‘The boss is 
back, Fritz. He has that guest again... 
I saw a nice girl in the tobacconist’s 
this afternoon, Fritz...” 

This summer, before leaving for his 
annual holiday in Charles 
warned Edward not to let the puppy 
stray out into the street. His box, on the 
other hand, must not be kept in the 
house. It must be put out in the back 
garden. 

When he returned he was greeted by 
Edward on the doorstep, glum and 
expressionless, moreover with an accus- 
ing look in his eye. 
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Sussex, 


“T know it,” said Charles. “Fritz is 
dead.” 
Edward nodded, without speaking. 
“You let him out into the street? I 
told you not to. He was run over?” 
Edward immediately burst into floods 
of tears. “You accuse me of being a 
murderer,” he sobbed. “It is you that is 
the murderer. He caught cold in his box 
in the yard, and died of Asiatic flu.” 
So Edward has finally sealed his 
mastery. The natural order of things is 
maintained. Murder, after all, is a more 
serious misdemeanour than being a little 
bit drunk in charge of a car. 


Ba B 


Bar Council Please Note 


‘* BARRISTER, 27, seeks position with first-class 
opportunities, not necessarily legal.” 


The Times 


























Hard Times—II 


FTER I quit the salt-spoon lark 
I went round to see Harry. 


Soling and Heeling—Repairs of 
Every Kind a Speciality. They won’t 
take you on anywhere if the welt’s gone. 

“There’s nothing like leather,” he 
said. “ Not in this pair, there isn’t.” 

“Manners!” I told him. “Spit them 
tacks out before you speak to me, boy.” 

“Day off to-day then?” he said, 
putting a finger clean through where I'd 
showed him and tut-tutting. 

“Spot of redundancy. Nothing to 
worry, though. They'll be after me 
again though, when the boss has had all 
he wants of Joe going it alone. And 
they ‘ll be lucky to get me.” 

“T like old Joe,” Harry said. 

“Wouldn't hurt a fly,” I agreed. You 
can’t turn out salt spoons, not quality 
work, just by kindness to flies, but I 


wasn’t going to waste my breath. 
“While you wait?” I asked “ Or come in 
Friday?” 
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“Botch ’em up now, in the circs,” 
Harry said, looking at the ones I had on. 
“Why not try Hopgood Co. Round the 
back, Elm Street, through the glass door 
and ask for Mr. Perkins.” 

“What? Timber?” I said. “Ten of 
four-be-two and a bit of battening about 
so long. It’s getting pretty 
retail.” 

“They might take you temporary,” 
he said, “if you can lay off telling ‘em 
how to run their business. They got a 
buzz-saw of their own.” 

I could have handed that one back, | 
dare say, but it didn’t suit me. There's 
a time to swop cracks and a time to keep 
civil, like the Bible says. So I talked of 
this and that till Harry had the shoes 
ready. 

“Best I can do,” he said. 

“They're fine,” I told him. And so 
they were. When I had them on and 
gave them a flick I was ready to apply 
for a job anywhere. So I started in. 
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H. F. ELLIS 


“What I thought, Harry,” I said, 
running a finger through the dust on top 
of the box he keeps boot polish in, “ you 
want help.” 

“Me?” he said. 

“'That’s right,” 
your wish has come true.” 

“You!” 

“Steady!” I said. “ You lost a couple 
of tacks on that one. Why not? I’m free, 
white, and thirty-one.” 

Harry picked up a woman’s red sandal 
and looked at it as if he’d never seen 
a bust ankle strap before. “I'll tell you 
why not,” “First thing, ] 
don’t want any help. Second, if I did 
I’d get a man who'd be some use. Why, 
you couldn’t stick on a pair of rubber 


” 


I said. “And now 


he said. 


heels. 

“Never mind the technical side,” I 
said. “’There’s more to cobbling than 
mending old shoes. What you want here 
is organization. Drive. A general clean- 
up all round for a start. Take a look for 
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pity’s sake, Harry,” I said. “What is it 
you got here? A proper run business? 
Or an overflow store for the Mayor’s 
cast-off clothing scheme?” 

“Now, wait a minute 

“Here,” I said, putting my pair of 
seconds, the ones I’d just taken off, on 
the counter. Well, call it a counter. 
“ How long for these?” 

You could see he had something else 
on his mind. But training always tells. 
He hooked his specs on more firmly, 
took the shoes up and turned them this 
way and that, pressed the uppers over 
with his thumb, and wrenched the heels 
about. Then he spat on the soles, 
rubbed it round with his finger, wrote 
my name on the wet part in chalk, and 
chucked the shoes on top of a great pile 
of derelict footwear behind him. I'd 
been waiting for that. 

“There you are,” I said. “Fancy. 
You’d never catch a first-class tailor 
chucking all his turn-and-press jobs in 
a heap, full view of the next customer. 
All dust and jumble, and not a hope of 
getting round to the bottem ones under 
a twelvemonth. Where’s the justice 
in that, seeing they came in first? 
Where’s the goodwill? What you 
want x 

“Here ” he said. 

“The way I see it, Harry,” I said, 
“clear all this workshop clutter, stitcher 
and that, out the back. Never let ’em 
see the doings. Now then. Recep- 
tion over here. White coat, see?—I’ll 
handle that—Proper tickets. Name. 
Date. Special instructions, if any. 
Estimated charge. Date when ready. 
‘Next Wednesday suit you, madam?’ 
See the idea? Then slap a pair of trees 
in’em, and up on a shelf all fair and 
tidy. Or down a chute, better. People 
see anything go down a chute, it’s as 
good as ‘ Immediate’ in red ink.”’ 

“Look,” Harry said. 

“Collection this side. ‘Till, of course. 
And card index personal 
interest. I could double, I dare say, 
till we get going. Display in the middle. 
glass front to keep the dust off, Harry,” 
I said, blowing a cloud off his old box, 
“and polish that comes in jars.” 

I never saw a man so slow to catch fire. 

“It’s the only way to bring the trade 
in, Harry,” I said. “Quality trade. 
Look at that junk you got there—not a 
decent shoe among ’em. In a month or 
two you could have more riding boots 
than you can handle.” 


” 


to show 





“T’ve got all the work I want now,” 
Harry said. 

They’re all small-minded around 
here. I mean, I did the best I could. 
“More work, more assistants,”’ I told 
him. ‘“ You don’t want to spend the rest 
of your life spitting out tacks in a one- 
horse dump like here. Expand. Branch 
out. ‘And at 169 Avondale Road’— 
how does that sound to you?” 

“Daft,” Harry said. 

“Don’t you want to ride round in a 
black Jag keeping your managers up to 
the mark?” I asked him. 


Harry put an old brown boot on the 
last and started hammering hell out of 
it. “Don’t forget. Ask for Perkins,” he 
said. “I never liked the man.” 

“All right,” I said, “if that’s the way 
it is. No harm in trying to help. Call 
in Friday for those?” 

“Friday!” Harry said. “ Fair’s fair. 
I got to start on the bottom one’s first, 
haven’t I?” 

“What’ll you do with ’em when 
they ’re done, then?” I said. “Send ’em 
to the next of kin?” 

Well, it made an exit, sort of. 





THE BRITISH CHARACTER— 
IWENTY YEARS ON 





Aptitude for ‘Building Empires. 


HIS unusually forward-looking 
picture, originally published in 


February 1937, reveals Pont’s 

deep understanding of the Imperial Idea. 
It shows Sir Ogogokwe Oko, Prime 
Minister of the independent state of 
Banana, at an open-air reception for 
Lord Gashford, the Governor-General. 
Sir Ogogokwe has just handed Lord 
Gashford a handsome necklace of 
semi-precious stones as a gift for the 
Queen, “in her capacity,” as he explains 
in the impeccable English he learnt at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, “as Queen 
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of Banana, not as Queen of Great 
Britain, in which role she serves only 
to remind us of our sufferings during 
the era of naked colonialism.” He also 
has some strings of glass beads and 
some copper bangles for the members 
of the Government. 

Behind the ritual umbrella-holder, in 
whom the artist has so acutely delineated 
the impassive demeanour of the Estab- 
lished Civil Servant, stands the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Akaka. Mr. Akaka is 
dancing the “ Highlife,” a dance popular 
in Bananaian society. 











A BEGGAR ON 





HORSEBACK; 
Or, the Brummagem Bonaparte out for a Ride. 
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Blench Away, Tyrants, Blench Away! 


a Sefior Gonzalez has been sent to 

prison for two months for drawing 
a cartoon of Justice holding scales that 
tilt under the weight of a 5-peseta note. 
The Public Prosecutor felt this meant 
that Spanish justice was venal, though 
the editor argued that “the drawing did 
not refer to justice as such but simply to 
ideas on individual rectitude which was 
in these, days so much influenced by 
materialism.” 

Punch, though it gave cartoons their 
name and has published them without 
respite ever since, has got off very lightly 
in its long career. There is a tradition in 
the office that no cartoonist has ever 
actually landed in gaol for drawing a 
cartoon. Indeed it is a healthy occu- 
pation; Tenniel lived to ninety-four, 
Partridge to eighty-four and Raven Hill 
to seventy-five. Quick readers may have 
already noticed that several rather un- 
honeyed Punch cartoons are reproduced 
on these pages, and yet they have never 
led to anything more serious than a 
temporary exclusion from foreign count- 
ries and a slight drop in revenue for the 
proprietors, hardly consequences likely 
to trouble the creative side of the outfit. 

When Punch was turned out of France 


[: Madrid, according to The Times, 


zx. G6. G. PRICE 
considers the cartoonist’s 
chances of going to gaol 


in 1843 it made a good deal of copy out 
of it, both pictorial and literary. When 
Austria refused to give a visa to Douglas 
Jerrold, then the paper’s most violent 
political writer, he told Austria that it 
showed her weakness, not his strength. 
A cartoon comparing the Kaiser to 
Alexander the Great, not, prima facie, 
the deadliest of insults, resulted in the 
banning of the paper—but not from 
Germany, only from the Imperial 
Palace. ‘These peevish censorings are 
pretty feeble stuff compared with im- 
prisonment and may be simply part of 
diplomatic practice. At home, Victorian 
statesmen always thought it worth while 
to try to coax Punch on to their side. 
Disraeli tried very hard, but there was 
something about the tone of his flattery 
that confirmed the suspicions the paper 
had formed about him in his early years. 

Many cartoons were, no doubt, 
cutting at the time but now require 
elaborate explanation. Some are ter- 
ribly unkind about the Court or the 
Papacy but quite baffling to the modern 
reader. As Punch mellowed cartoons 
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tended to make statements about what 
was happening, rather than criticisms. 
The famous “ Dropping the Pilot,” for 
example, could hardly have led toa 
libel action by the Kaiser or by Bismarck. 
After all, pilots usually are dropped. 
Not to drop one might lead to protests 
from the Pilots’ Union. One does not 
now know what effect the more out- 
spoken cartoons had. It is always safer 
to claim effects that are cumulative 
rather than specific. It is more stim- 
ulating to wonder how Seiior Gonzalez’s 
editor might have defended them. 
Look at Leech’s picture of a blood- 
thirsty Louis-Napoleon waving his gory 
sword as he rides towards the Second 
Empire. It certainly did not result in 
requests for Leech’s extradition or even 
a sharp sentence for being rude to 
foreign potentates. (Its chief effect was 
the resignation of ‘Thackeray from the 
Punch staff; but he had been losing 
interest in his humorous journalism for 
some time and probably the paper did 
not suffer much.) The ingenious Span- 
iard’s first line of defence would, I think, 
have been to argue that the picture was 
intended to draw the attention of foreign 
customers to the virtues of English 
steel—even that outstanding warrior 
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statesman Napoleon III uses a Birming- 
ham blade. 

In the Middle Ages Tenniel’s acid 
comment on the disproportion between 
the revenues of the Prince-Bishop of 
Durham and those of the parochial 
clergy might have rendered Punch liable 
to the penalties of the Ecclesiastical 
Law. In the reign of Victoria it was 
easier to be rude about bishops than it is 
to-day. An editor of the true Spanish 
ingenuity would, I am sure, defend it as 
a teetotal cartoon, explaining that he did 
feel Punch had not been pulling its 
weight in the temperance movement. 
Here is His Lordship keeping temp- 
tation from his clergy and, instead of 
making them free of his £1,300 cellars, 
pouring the precious liquid into cheeses, 
where its intoxicating properties would 
be offset and undermined by the richly 
dietetic dairy produce. In his en- 
thusiasm the good bishop has probably 
diluted the cheese more than a gas- 
tronome would think proper; but better 
that than to encourage depraved and 
expensive tastes among those in his 
pastoral care. 

Raven Hill’s striking anti-Russian 
cartoon of 1921 might have offended 
Russia, whom it was trying to offend, 
and also India, by suggesting that a race 
of heretics could find a place in any 
oriental hell. An editor forced to defend 





the cartoon might have argued that, as 
with other diptychs, separate charges 
should be brought with respect to each 
panel. ‘Then he would shoot them down 
in turn. He might argue that, on the 
left, Russia was recognizing that Brit- 
ain’s sympathy for the suffering would 
always override mere differences of 
dogma. The other side is harder. I think 
the best he could do would be to express 
surprise that nobody had noticed in 
reading the proofs the misspelling of 
“Heal.” Russia, in rather a bad trans- 
lation, was calling upon India to heal the 
breach with her benefactor. This would 
still leave “The Double-Dealer” to be 
explained away. The court should have 
been made to face its extreme haziness 
about what double-dealing actually was 
and what advantage it gave to the dealer. 
If this proved a blind alley, the best bet 
might have been to claim that the 
reference was to Congreve’s play The 
Double-Dealer. Witty passages read 





very fast might confuse the court 
sufficiently for Punch to get the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Sir Bernard Partridge’s picture of 
Ramsay MacDonald during his first 
Premiership might have irked that 
statesman if he imagined that one of his 
virtues was modesty. The short answer 
is that he is portrayed as a man of peace 
and not, as was only too common a fate 
of politicians, as St. George or Achilles 
or a bird of prey nesting among litho- 
graphic crayon. Even the Russian bear 
is not only beaming like an animal in the 
company of Orpheus or St. F¥ancis but 
has shrunk to a comfortable size. The 
Prime Minister is refreshing himself by 
sniffing a lily, a delicate reference to his 
feeling for the arts. 

Of course Punch does now and then 
draw Scales of Justice. We end with 
Douglas, showing that Britain, ever- 
vigilant, protects the citizen, at whatever 
cost to its servants. 








The Exacerbater 


IKE everything else it had to 
7. happen some time and now it 
has. Specifically—and one men- 
tions names here because one does so 
dislike being accused of “ making things 
up”—esteemed science-brooder and 
writing man C, Pincher, brooding aloud 
in a well-known daily newspaper, has 
emphatically disclosed that what is 
wrong with the country is something 
quite a bit different from what you 
thought. 

Simply to be as worried as you are, he 
sharply reminds you, is not enough by 
a long chalk. What you and everyone 
else needs is a pill which is the opposite 
of a tranquillizer and creates ‘‘more 
anxiety, more restlessness, more irrit- 
ability.” A sharp increase all around in 
anxiety and irritability is in his con- 
sidered view what the doctor ought to 
be ordering if the nation is to survive. 

He dubs his dream-pill an “ex- 
hilarater,” thereby rather noticably 
pulling his punch, because an cx- 
hilarated person is, one has always 
understood, happy—a condition deemed 
by Pincher more or less fatal to any 
chance of personal or national achieve- 
ment. “Exacerbater” is the word he 
was restlessly and irritably groping for. 

Francis Drake and Isaac Newton are 
among leading worry-men cited by 





“It doesn’t grow on trees; I seem to think you're 
What is it?” 


made of it; I want some. 





By CLAUD 
We want more worry 


Pincher who might have got themselves 
and the nation absolutely nowhere “if 
these contentment capsules had been 
available” to them. It may be news to 
Pincher, but fact, that a Plymouth 
doctor—later expelled from the Medical 
Association—actually was bribed by a 
Spanish agent to persuade Drake to try 
a couple of pills guaranteed to calm 
what the doctor diagnosed as an 
“Evident Anxiety-State.” Drake had 
dropped in simply for a cough cure, but 
in the course of a chat had mentioned 
that, in view of the inadequate state 
of the British Navy, nerve-racking 
interference by politicians, etc., the 
possibility of the Armada suddenly 
turning up “gave him the jumps.” 

“Try a couple of these tranquillizers,”’ 
said the doctor. “Try anything once,” 
said Drake blithely. The result was the 
notorious scene on the bowling green. 

As for Newton, it is no discourage- 
ment to say that four contemporaries 
had got wise to the laws of gravity before 
he had, but finding themselves bothered 
by the implications of the whole business 
simply tanked up on tranquillizers and 
let the whole thing go with a shrug. 
Isaac (“No Pills”) Newton had the 
field to himself. 

Demand for the new “ Exacer- 
bater” pills is likely to be 
enormous. Replying to a ques- 
tionnaire, John Doe of Scun- 
thorpe said: “Seems to me I 
haven’t had a real go of anxiety 
and restlessness since that day 
on the beach at Dunkirk. Of 
course there was that time when 
the job folded just before our 
seventh was born and they re- 
possessed the telly, but even that 
didn’t seem to give me the 
drive this Mr. Pinclier says 
we need. Now with one of these 
new pills there is no saying what 
I might do, should such circum- 
stances recur.” 

“T know full well,” com- 
mented William Roe, London, 
N.W.3, “that all this content- 
ment is ruining the country. 
I don’t say I haven’t done my 
best to keep to the anxiety- 
standards the nation needs for 
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COCKBURN 


its salvation. I have spent whole 
evenings thinking about the cost of 
living. I have made a point of chatting 
with my bank manager. And, though 
I say it myself, I have done my best 
to keep the family up to the worry- 
mark. 

“Not a day passed but I'd sav at break. 
fast ‘Hurry up and pass the toast 
before one of those H-bombs being 
flown overhead cuts loose and does us 
in.” But I can see that all this simply 
does not measure up to the requirements 
of the situation. I, for one, have put in 
an advance order for a large family 
size bottle of exacerbaters, and they 
can’t put them on the market too soon 
for me.” 

A strictly limited number of 
Exacerbaters has been manufactured 
and tested in various circumstances. 

A test was carried out on two students, 
A and B. B had been given two exacer- 
baters. A was left in his normal state 
of “drive-less” or “un-Newtonian” 
contentment, with nothing on his mind 
beyond the knowledge that he had just 
failed in a vital examination, that he 
lacked the money to pay the rent of his 
room, let alone a shilling for the gas 
meter, and that the girl he was engaged 
to had just got secretly married to a 
man he hated and despised. 

Both were then simultaneously 
exposed to a lecture on “European 
Unity and the Common Market: How 
the Universities can Help.” 

During the  lecturer’s opening 
remarks B showed no sign of irritability 
beyond breaking the back of his chair 
with an impatient gesture of his body, 
and an occasional shout of ‘‘Get to the 
point of your flannel-mouthed fuddy- 
duddy.” A, during this stage, was 
already exhibiting symptoms of lack of 
drive and general uselessness to the 
nation by doing small sums in shillings 
and pence in the margin of his news- 
paper. 

The lecturer then came to a point in 
his lecture where he said “‘ The essential 
thing for us all to realize, and I think I 
may claim to speak here from fairly 
expert knowledge of the situation, is 
that while on the one hand all such 
schemes have their disadvantages, which 
it will be necessary to examine with the 
greatest care, on the other hand these 
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very schemes may provide opportunities 
which—and I say this advisedly—we 
shall neglect at our peril.” 

The last words were scarcely out of 
his mouth when a penknife which B had 
for several seconds been opening with 
irritable restlessness flashed across the 
hall, just failing to pin the lecturer’s ear 
to the panelling behind him. Rendered 
still more irritable by this near-miss, B, 
roaring like a bull full of adrenalin, 
tushed down the aisle and sprang on to 
the platform, requiring three men to 
restrain him from obviously murderous 
intent. 

A, meanwhile, oblivious of the rough- 
house, was quietly sighing to himself as 
he re-read the last letter received from 
the erstwhile fiancée. 

The experiment is rightly held to have 
proved conclusively the indispensability 





of the exacerbater as a_ forward- 
pushing factor for the nation as a whole. 

It should: be noted that, by an 
unfortunate oversight, a few of the pills 
have been inadvertently issued to 
unauthorized applicants. Anyone who 
saw the incident at the corner of 
Chapman Avenue and Pincher’s Way 
at 8.30 last Saturday in which a man 
who had remarked to another man that 





he “didn’t altogether agree with him” 
was knocked down and brutally beaten 
with an umbrella, should communicate 
with New Scotland Yard. 


a B 


‘“CLERK required for general duties in busy 
Streatham office. Ability to play the organ 
will be helpful.” —Evening News 


General enough. 








Next week’s issue 


competition, set by Toby. 





INTRODUCING TOBY 


will contain a new feature: a_ prize 


This will be a real competition and each week a framed original 
by a contemporary PUNCH artist will be awarded to the winner, 
who may make his own choice from all available drawings. 
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Seats in All Parts 


r NHE cinema is in decline, they 
told me. From every five bob 
the Chancellor milks two and a 
halfpenny, from every two-and-nine, 
elevenpence. I am infatuate. As an 
infatuate I grieve and rage. 

The seed of my infatuation was thus. 
The tram route to our suburb originally 
ran a mile and a half from the centre of 
our town. ‘A tram shed stood at the end 
of it. When the route was extended the 
tram shed was abandoned. After two 
months a man with white spats, a waist- 
coat slip and a port-wine complexion 
bought the shed and turned it into a 
picture palace. 

This was akout the time when, Henry 
Herbert Asquith teing the Prime 
Minister, early newsreel cameras were 
taking shots of siege-smoke adrift 
across the roofs of Sydney Street. 
The new picture palace had ventilation 
holes in its sidewall. By standing on 
two bricks, cricking necks and shutting 
one eye, small proletarians in Eton 
. collars that were washable because made 
of celluloid could see a quarter slice of 
screen with W. S. Hart, la Pickford, 
Lilian Gish, John Bunny, Ford Sterling, 
and Charlie himself partly out of view. 
For a total spending of fourpence I saw 
the first Les Misérables and the first 
Quo Vadis? with Mounet-Sully leading 
in the one, Amleto Novelli in the other. 

There was acting for you; for anybody, 
at all events, with a heart, a pair of eyes 
and some hankering after the sublime 
(all rare endowments, when I come to 
think of it). Not that people really had 
to act. Just to see people and planked 
sidewalks and sunlit streets and railway 
lines was felicity in itself. Reduced to 
a patterning of shadow on light, the 
external world took on, or I’m a Dutch- 
man, a new and noble beauty. 

To-day, unhappily, the mode is for 
cubby-holed men and women cut off at 
the breast-bone acting in small, bluelit 
refrigerators full of tonic water, with the 
bubbles flowing horizontally. 

“But perhaps I’m merely being 
quaint and archaic,” I reproved myself. 
“Perhaps my cinema-love and TV-hate 
are the aberrations of a sentimental 
old highbrow. I must seek another 
opinion.” 

I sought it in S.W.1. In S.W.1 stands 
a vintage job—The Luxuria. It was so 





named—in all innocence—when opened 
in 1930. Architecturally it is of the 
banana layer-cake school, grimy and 
scowling rather after twenty years. 
In the upstairs foyer the manager lined 
up his linkmen, checkers and usherettes 
for my benefit before they went into 
battle. 

“Do you all watch TV?” I asked. 

“Yes,” they chorused. 

“Which is the better entertainment— 
TV or the cinema?” 

“The cinema every time.” 

“But why shouldn’t you prefer the 
cinema?” JI objected. “After all you ’re 
cinema employees.” 

The house engineer spoke up. He is 
a stocky man with folded arms and 
often says this is a free country. 

“The thing people don’t like about 
the cinema is the prices,” said the 
engineer. “ Man takes his wife and two 
kids to the pictures. What with fares 
and chocs, he spends twice more in one 
go than a week’s telly instalment—and 
the telly’s at his fireside all the 
time.” 

There in a nutshell, I should say, is 
why accountants at circuit headquarters 
are beginning to worry about The 
Luxuria’s future. I worry myself. My 
affection for the place is deep and moist- 
eyed. 

I remember well the evening paper 
pars The Luxuria made when building. 
Site diggers uncovered a medizval 
wharf and traces of a Thames creek the 
archeologists didn’t know about. Two 
balcony girders a hundred feet long 
were inched, eased and_ threaded, 
nobody knew how, through the streets 
of S.W.1, making hay of other traffic. 

Up in the dome magic lanterns made 
ever-changing conflagrations, cloud 
pageants and snowstorms. The back of 
the stalls was an undersea cave, glowing 
and seaweedy. It dripped incandescent 
stalactites. Such effects in the early 
thirties were intended to allay the 
angst and panic we were all feeling 
about hunger marchers and the Wall 
Street crash. They were ripped out or 
de-wired years ago. The giant organ, 
so thunderous and tinkling a bore in 
its day, is now silent except once every 
six months when a man comes in at 
ten thirty in the morning to tune and 
true it up. He usually rounds off with a 
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CHARLES REID analyses the cinema’s ills . . . 


page or two of “ Ina Monastery Garden,” 
once a loved syrup. 

Changing tastes apart, a_ resident 
organist would cost The Luxuria 
another two thousand pounds a year, 
and The Luxuria cannot afford anything 
like that. In 1949 admissions were 
around a million and a half. Last year 
they were down to less than a million. 
They are dipping still. There is a 
tendency to draw tensely on cigarettes 
and bite finger-nails. 

A gilt-edged double bill—£nd as a 
Man and Full of Life (Judy Holliday)— 
recently pulled in eighteen thousand in 
one weck. Not bad. But look back to 
1946. In a single week that year there 
were forty-five thousand admissions, 
At that time it was a regular thing for 
four queues to overlap each other round 
the nose of the building and down the 
pavements on either side from late 
afternoon well into the night. 

The Luxuria has been through much. 
Bomb-blast jammed its window frames, 
brought plaster down and put out a lot 
of lights. More recently there have 
been Teddy Boys. Hundreds of them 
used to take over the back circle every 
Saturday night. If they didn’t care for 
a film they would toot rhythmically on 
bike horns. There is a special way of 
doing this. You hold the bulb against 
your ribs and toot with your free elbow. 
Nine weeks ago firecrackers were thrown 
into the gangway and among neighbour- 
ing seats during a Lana Turner-Jeff 
Chandler dalliance. With three husky 
attendants and two policemen fetched 
in from the street, the manager turned 
out three rows of hooligans. They 
deflated at the first flash of his torch. 

Who or what is going to deflate The 
Luxuria’s money and __ patronage 
troubles? The manager is sure means 
will be found. So is Bertie, his head 
projectionist. In a converted hotel 
smoke room at Richmond, Bertie, then 
a boy, ran the first Les Misérables and 
Quo Vadis? from a booth hung with wet 
asbestos blankets. Among his regulars 
was ex-King Manoel, who used to 
scatter cigarette stubs on the carpet. 
Kings come, kings go and, having gone, 
they don’t come back, says Bertie, but 
the cinema is now part of human 
nature, and human nature will take a 
bit of rubbing out. 
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..- and SPROD draws his own conclusions 

























“WHY STRAIN YOUR EYES ON A TINY 
TY SCREEN 2 OUR SCREEN 1S 
40 incnes. ” 


“WHY NOT COME IN, SON, 
AND WAIT FOR YOUR PARENTS 00000000 COFFOCOKBGOABS AS 


IN WARMTH AND COMFORT?” “THE(REEPINGS AA 8 A art 
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“HEY, YOU TWO, SPREAD OUT A BIT — THE 
PLACE LOOKS EMPTY ENOUGH AS IT IS ” 





THINGS ARE A BIT QUIET 
JusT Now, So I'u SIT AND 
HOLD YOUR HAND IF YOu LiKE” 





Realer than Real 


By J.B. BOOTHROYD 


Modern Marvels of Sound Engineering 


chambers, which are currently 

giving such pleasure to all listeners 
by piping the broadcast voice into an 
empty, thirty-foot room and piping it 
out again with sonorous accretions of 
overtones. Those who heard Mr. John 
Snagge announce the Queen’s speech 
may have noticed that as he uttered 
the words*“‘ Her Majester” the natural 
grandeur of his tones carried an added 
nobility, suggesting not an earthly but 
a cosmic voice, as of a giant calling from 
a great height over hollow canyons, yet 
with the lips pressed warm against the 
ear. I say may have noticed, because the 
echo-chamber has been imposed on us 
with slow stealth, and by this time we 
have been so conditioned to the sound 


I WAS going to write about echo- 


of speakers speaking and singers singing 
inside a large zinc tank that we tend to 
be aware of it only when it doesn’t 
happen. It is the relatively direct 
approach of the news-reader—mike to 
ether to speaker—that causes even the 
most sensational bulletins to pass 
unregarded. Without benefit of echo- 
chamber a report of the end of the 
world would seem stale and flat; 
whereas a recital of the alphabet, with 
echoes, would be so vibrant with the 
cadences of doom that listeners would 
sit upright in their chairs and clutch 
each other’s hands until the X, Y, and Z 
had died portentously away. 

The echo-chamber is an extension of 
the ordinary, old-fashioned microphone, 


just as the microphone is an extension 
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of the ordinary, old-fashioned human 
voice, and is here to stay just as surely, 
Old-time music-hall audiences, such as 
survive, complain that the artist of 
to-day cannot project his voice, and 
must be aided by electronic amplifi- 
cation even in the smallest theatre. 
They are mistaken. ‘There is nothing 
wrong with modern powers of pro- 
jection. Lungs and larynxes are the 
same standard equipment as_ they 
always were. The microphone is there 
because the modern audience has been 
brought up on it, and would not 
recognize the unaided human voice. 
“This,” they would say, “is not the 


Tommy Steele we know; we are being 


sold a pup; where is the intimate, 


grating effect? Where the rasp of 
indrawn breath dividing each 
disyllable?” And with cries of 


“Impostor!” they would tear the seats 
from their pinnings and break into the 
box-office for their money back. 

Soon they will tumble to it that they 
are being done out of the echo-chamber, 
too. Already they sense something 
wrong, but can’t quite decide what. 
Shortly they'll rumble. After that, any 
impresario engaging a rising young 
recording star to appear on the Palladium 
stage will have to go to the extra 
expense of building an empty thirty- 
foot room in the wings so that the 
performance can be momentarily 
strapped down, treated, and reissued 
in the form the fans are accustomed to. 
Hoofbeats in the sky are nothing unless 
the whole firmament echoes to them. 
Who wants a tremulous “I love you” 
in the lower register unless it appears to 
be breathed by four hundred Welsh 
miners at the bottom of a pit-shaft? 

However, as I hinted at the beginning, 
even the marvel of the echo-chamber is 
about to be overtaken by yet another 
improvement. Three-dimensional sound 
is here. This means that the old- 
fashioned semibreve is no longer con- 
fined to width and depth but can be 
heard sideways as well—a thing Mozart 
never dreamed of. For the first time, 
the home-listener to Tchaik Six (as 
the professional musician so coarsely 
puts it) will find himself sitting plumb 
in the middle of the orchestra, zum- 
zumming with the basses, pining with 
the oboes, getting his back-hair blown 
up by the trombones. Wonderful it 


will be. And not only for the music- 
week’s 


lover. One listener to last 
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B.B.C. experiments was particularly 
delighted with the sound of a train; he 
said it seemed to enter his sitting-room 
through one wall and leave by another. 
This is the sort of recreational realism 
we’ve been wanting for ages. 

As yet there has been no talk of 
marrying these clever stereophonics 
with the echo-chamber, but it is bound 
tocome. And then what wonders will 
be in store for us! For a time it may 
give sound-radio the edge over vision, 
but that will soon be blunted. Already 
research must be going on madly. 
Once TV gets echoed stereophonics on 
its sound+track, stereoscopic pictures 
will follow as night the day; we shall be 
surrounded by entertainment; Dimbleby 
will speak from over our shoulders with 
a voice that is three fruity thunder- 
storms in one, we shall really be im the 
can of beans echoed at us by the 
out-of-work actor in Television House. 
There will be no escape from bliss— 
except by hopping any train which 

appens conveniently to enter our 
sitting-room by one wall and leave by 
another. 








“Barbara Goalen (just settled in a large London house) has a white front door.’ 


First Things First 


Anne Scott-James in the Sunday Dispatch E 
\ HO cares about Macmillan going to Delhi, ‘ 
Or what he said to Pandit Machiavelli? 


Or whether Thorneycroft chose resignation 
For self- or merely monetary-inflation? 

It fascinates me infinitely more 

That Barbara Goalen has a white front door. 


Who minds about the pay-claims of the dozens 
Of transport workers led by Mr. Cousins? 

Or whether proper services ancillary 

To Fuchs are being rendered by Ed Hillary? 
Such trivial affairs are just a bore 

When Barbara Goalen has a white front door. 


You may not like the H-bomb—but to panic 
Is frivolous as well as unBritannic. 
For though it may portend the termination 
Of what is lightly called civilization, 
The few who do escape annihilation 
Can muse nostalgically for evermore u 
That Barbara Goalen had a white front door. 

FRED MAJDALANY 
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DUCATION being now 

more widespread than 
formerly, it is inevitable 
that a great amount of 
printed matter should be 
circulated for the curiosity 
of those who, while taking 
pleasure in the act of reading, 
are content to remain at as 
low a level of literacy as 
possible without endanger- 
ing their livelihood. ‘That 
such literature abounds I 
found ample proof during 
my inquiries into the lives 
and habits of the humbler 
workers of the city. 

One such labourer, a_small-eyed, 
sallow girl aged about nineteen, gave me 
a lively account. She was, she said, 
engaged in the work of selling hardware 
and soap over the counter. Her prin- 
cipal amusement was dancing. “Oh 
yes,” she began, “TI read all sorts, really. 
Mostly I read R——é and W—k 
E—d M—1, they’re every week, and 
very good value. Oh yes, I daresay 
some say they’re not very serious, but 
you get all sorts in them, and can learn 
a lot about the world, like for instance 
strange customs.” [When I asked her 
for an example of a “strange custom,” 
she told me promptly that the Esqui- 
maux rub their noses together and 
never take their clothes off: a piece of 
information which I was bound to admit 
I had never previously encountered.] 
“No, I can’t think of anywhere else I 
could learn about strange customs 
instead. Do you mean the television? 
Besides, you don’t want to be serious all 
the time. Life’s too short.” [This 
philosophy I found to be common to 
most young people of her type.] “ When 
am I serious? Why, I can’t say, I’m 
sure.” [Here she laughed heartily.] 

Upon my asking what she chiefly 
looked for in a piece of literature she 
replied that she didn’t mind what it was, 
provided it was short. She could not 
“stand” anything too long. You could 
ruin your eyesight like that. Upon 
being pressed she recalled that she did 
tead some “proper” books now and 
then. They were for the Tube. You 
needed something longer for the Tube, 
but with short chapters. 

“Oh, definitely, I read some fine 








A hundred years ago Henry Mayhew, 
a former joint-editor of PUNCH, 
wrote ‘‘London Labour and _ the 
London Poor.”” ALEX ATKINSON 
and RONALD SEARLE 


modern reassessment, 


make a 











books. This one is all about this mon- 
ster who lives on a haunted planet, in a 
cave. He’s got eight arms, and this girl 
you see on the cover, she’s his captive. 
Yes, sometimes she wears more clothes 
than that. This is the best book I’ve 
read for a long time. You see, it’s small, 
and will go in your handbag. Read every 
word? Of course not! Nobody does! As 
long as you can pick up what’s happen- 
ing that’s all you want. Otherwise you 
might as well be in school.” 

She bought a newspaper “ most days,” 
but read little of it, as the news was 
“mostly the same.” There were often 
photographs of interest, however, such 
as one (which she proudly showed me) 
of a noted beauty grappling with two 
gentlemen in a fashionable eating-house. 
She found such scenes absorbing, 
despite the fact that, in her opinion, 
they were “mostly publicity.” She also 
derived great satisfaction from serial 
adventure stories told in pictures, which 
make up a great part of the newspapers 
of her choice. [Some of the examples I 
have investigated prove to be of en- 
thralling interest, and are drawn with 
considerable artistry.] 

She was tidily dressed, and took pains 
with her appearance. I judged her to 
have an active intelligence. In the 
matter of reading I do not doubt that 
her taste might gradually develop, if 
only some means could be devised for 
its encouragement. ‘To the question 
whether she would be a happier or more 
useful member of the community if 
left to her own devices I shall not 
presume to suggest an answer. 

The great bulk of the literature in- 
dulged in by females of this class, of all 
ages, consists of “magazines,” usually 
issued at weekly intervals, and costing a 
few pence. ‘These are greatly sought 
after, being exchanged the one for the 
other, and passing from hand to hand 
until in the course of time they dis- 
integrate. They appear to be made up 
of instructions for the manufacture of 
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LITER ATURE of the UNDER PRIVILEGED 


wool garments, receipts for colourful 
dishes, news of cinema entertainers, 
advice in complicated affairs of the 
heart, and simple tales of young 
love, unhappy marriage, blackmail, or 
mysterious strangulation. I am assured, 
however, that such periodicals are also 
favoured by ladies of advanced edu- 
cation and abundant means, who declare 
that they find the advertisements 
instructive. 

Among the men and boys of the 
artisan and labouring types I found 
some who will commonly borrow, from 
the Public Libraries, books of philos- 
ophy, travel, science, and so on, as 
well as fiction of a high order, both 
contemporary and classical. When I 
attempted to question one such phe- 
nomenon (an Irishman engaged in the 
laying of drains) he threatened me with 
a heavy steel instrument, derisively 
quoting from Voltaire as I scrambled 
out of his reach, and saying he had no 
time to talk to fools of my sort. 

But the great majority of males of this 
class, if they deign to read at all, prefer 
paper-backed collections of adventures 
in space, tales of sadistic murder, and 
magazines which present upon their 
every page some alluring photograph, as 
it may be a lady insecurely attired for 
bathing. Some will spend long periods 
in the perusal and comparison of news- 
paper accounts of sporting events. 
Others again will study (quite openly, 
and with evident relish) the brightly 
coloured periodicals designed to appeal 
to children up to the age of ten. One 
man to whom I spoke assured me that 
he had read nothing for upwards of 
forty years, with the exception of a 
magazine of cinema gossip which his 
daughter passed on to him once in a 
while. ‘I see no need of it, now,” he 
told me, “so I shan’t start, not at my 
age. Nowadays you can hear what the 
news is on the telly, and get a bit of a 
laugh as well. What more d’you want?” 

I have set down nothing here con- 
cerning the many hundreds of adults 
living in London at this time who are 
either wholly or partially i/iterate; for 
this is another matter. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


Next week: Night in a London 
Coffee-House 








Cantor Agonistes 


from a distant part of Canada. It 

tells of the visit to a new and 
thrusting township of a touring company 
out on the road with The Blue Mazurka. 
The tenor, Morley Paul, was singled 
out by the Canadian paper as having 
sung nobly and of having been féted 
after the show by the many Welsh 
residents of the zone who, in some cases, 
had travelled a hundred miles over 
mountain and prairie to show their 
solidarity with Paul and to give him a 
passionate hand after each aria. 

I was glad to read of this, for no 
singer ever emerged from so thick a 
cocoon of desperation as did Morley 
Paul. He had, in early life, a slight 
stammer which became intense if he 
thought that critical eyes were on him, 
and that, in our part of Meadow 
Prospect, a malicious ward, was fre- 
quent. Half-way through a sentence he 
would break down and start stamping 
the ground with his right foot in angry 
frustration. Willie Silcox the Psyche 
was approached for a cure. He told 
Morley to sing when he would normally 
speak. Morley had a tenor voice of fair 
range and plangency and he carried the 
tactic suggested by Silcox to extreme 


if AM looking at a newspaper cutting 
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“No need to get huffy! I only said 
‘I don’t like to see young girls using 
eye-shadow.’” 


A tenor scales the heights 


lengths. He introduced an authentic 
taste of opera into everything he did. 

His job at the time was to go around 
in charge of a large cart owned by 
Ephraim Humphries the ironmonger, 
an austere but ambitious trader who 
believed that there was always room for 
one more article on the, cart. Morley 
would go up to a door and announce his 
wares in a series of vocal phrases that 
could have been the opening bars of 
such well-known tenor items as “ Waft 
Her, Angels, Through the Skies” or 
No, Pagliaccio non son. ‘The notes 
would be set to a list of such things as 
soap-powder, sponges, wire brushes, 
buckets and enough rolls of coconut 
matting to cover the whole of Meadow 
Prospect, an end which Humphries 
often seemed to have in view. Many of 
the people were so startled by the sight 
and sound of Morley approaching in this 
way that they would slam the doors shut; 
others were so entranced by his tone that 
they would urge him to go on and even 
to increase his volume but to drop the 
libretto about buckets and soon because it 
was not euphonious and took something 
away from the loveliness of his voice. 

So Morley, flattered, took to learning 
a few genuine arias, and he would sing 
these as he walked alongside the loaded 
cart. A little way behind the cart would 
come Humphries, asking Morley un- 
pleasantly if he could spare a note or 
two for the massive pyramid of stock. 
He also asked, with daring obliquity for 
Humphries who believed in giving it 
to mankind straight, if he could do 
something to help. Morley took the 
offer quite earnestly and said he would 
be obliged if Humphries would clamber 
on to the cart and drag off a few dozen 
of the coconut mats because Morley 
thought they were doing something to 
muffle his tone. 

Humphries gave Morley the sack. He 
cid it on Meadow Prospect square with 
a large audience. Morley gave him an 
answer. He spoke it well, without a 
trace of a stammer but with two 
passages that won him a five-shilling 
fine for abusing rhetoric. He told 
Humphries that he would be sorry 
when he saw Morley return to Meadow 
Prospect as famous as Caruso or Evan 
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By GWYN THOMAS 


Williams. Humphries said he would not 
be, and most of the people on the square 
agreed with him. 

Morley went to Mathew Sewell the 
Sotto who was a teacher of voice 
production. ‘The teaching was done in 
Sewell’s front room and Morley was one 
of the most diligent pupils. It had been 
found, when Sewell was investigating 
Morley’s fundamental equipment, that 
his sense of rhythm was defective. He 
would switch from one beat to another 
without a blink. Sewell tried Morley 
with a metronome, but there was some- 
thing chilly and forbidding about this 
article that froze Morley to silence. He 
would just stand by the piano staring at 
it, his head moving from side to side 
and even managing to produce the 
click of the metronome by some con- 
tractive tic of the neck muscles. 

Then we remembered the way Morley 
had stamped with his foot on the floor 
in the days when his spoken words had 
piled up on one another. Sewell told 
him to do this with the rhythm of the 
song he was supposed to be singing. 
At first there was a lack of co-ordination 
between the musical pulse in Morley’s 
nerves and the muscles of his foot. When 
the singing grew muffled in Sewell’s 
front room Morley’s supporters, who 
were grouped outside, would know that 
Morley was bent double trying to 
explain to the muscles of his foot about 
the instructions on the sheet music. 
But Morley worked his way into the new 
technique and soon he was stamping out 
the rhythms as smartly as but much 
more violently than a Spanish gipsy. 

Then Sewell’s father became alarmed. 
The slepe on which Sewell’s house was 
built was fissile and unquiet. Men's 
floors were as crooked as their thoughts 
in that part of Meadow Prospect, and 
the amount of loud singing that had gone 
on in Sewell’s parlour over the years 
had sent the subsoil spinning. Sewell’s 
father was as sensitive to subsidence as 
a seismograph and liable to make much 
more of a fuss over his recordings. He 
sat on the stairs of his house, noting 
how the whole structure shook beneath 
the violence of Morley’s singing and 
stamping. He told Sewell that he had 
made soundings in the front room. He 
was always making soundings. He had 
filled the lives of all his children with 
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“ The 64,000 Quiz Pregramme accepted his offer for it.” 


loud, undiminishing echoes. He had 
discovered that the floor-boards of the 
front room had long since fallen victim 
to the damp-rot which was endemic in 
the area but which had its country-place 
in Meadow Prospect and lived richly 
there. Next, the soil beneath these 
floor-boards had fallen, leaving a cavity 
of indeterminate depth but deep enough, 
said old Mr. Sewell gloomily, to take a 
house and half a dozen singers of 
Morley Paul’s build. He said that 
Morley had some top strokes in the 
upper register which were welcomed 
by the damp-rot as helping them to 
travel more easily from board to board. 
He asked his son if he could not find a 
series of low, slow numbers which would 
make a less mordant set of vibrations. 

Then one night in Sewell’s front 
toom Morley was rehearsing Di quella 
pira, a piece in which Morley hit a note 
with which he had already shattered a 
window and whatever peace of mind 
was still left to Sewell’s father. ‘There 
Were no mats or carpets in the room, for 
Sewell wished to flatter his clients with 
the maximum of resonance. Now and 
then Sewell’s old man would open the 





front-room door, stick his head in and 
warn Sewell to hang on to the piano 
when the moment came. Sewell did 
this, thinning the accompaniment a lot. 
Morley’s leg and voice were in especial 
form that night. He was fighting off a 
certain despair, for three days before he 
had been in court in front of Ephraim 
Humphries. Morley had taken a few 
drinks and had been found guilty of 
some unseemliness outside Humphries’ 
house, singing and shouting abuse. As 
Humphries announced the fine he said 
“T see a black future stretching ahead of 
you, Paul. This is your second appear- 
ance before this court and both have 
concerned violence of action and speech. 
It may be your wish to appear eventually 
at La Scala, my boy, but most of your 
rehearsing will be done at Dartmoor.” 
This had shaken Morley’s grip and 
he was trying to recover the lost ground 
of his pride, and he was bent on beating 
Caruso by a bar and a decibel in his 
rendering of Di quella pira. Then it 
happened. Sewell heard nothing but 
the sound of Morley’s voice. But the 
stammering had ceased and he turned 
around on his piano-stool in his courtly 
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way to congratulate Morley on having 
had the courage to get rid of this childish 
and rather crude psychological crutch. 
He had expected to be looking at 
Morley’s waistcoat when he_ spoke. 
Morley and the waistcoat were not 
there. Sewell looked down. Morley 
had gone through the floor-boards but 
his head was still clearly inside Sewell’s 
front room and he was still singing. He 
had not missed a note of the aria. 

That very night in the snug of “The 
Ingle” Sewell made his reply to 
Humphries. He said that a tenor who 
could be shot through a trap similar to 
the one on a gallows and still do the 
right thing by Verdi had a future in 
opera. And here is this cutting from 
the Canadian paper to prove it. 


B B 


Simon Lee at the Coal Face 
TuHouGH fewer weekly tons he wins 
Consumers know full well 
The more he fails to fill their bins 
Do his week’s wages swell. 
J. B. B. 
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In the City 


Full Stomachs and Empty Heads 


HIS is the time of year when, 

for no better reason than the com- 
pulsion of the calendar, most investors, 
amateur and professional, look through 
the old deed box or the list of securities 
and ponder what the contents will be 
worth a year hence and what changes 
may be called for. In investment 
matters nothing is more self-evident 
and seemingly pre-ordained than the 
sequence of events when it is viewed 
from the wrong or “ jobbing backward” 
end of the telescope. And, conversely, 
January after January the pundits, 
peering ahead, tell us that never has 
the prospect been more obscure, con- 
fusing and justifying every fence-sitting 
posture than it is this time. 

This time the economic targets we 
are trying to get into focus are hidden 
by two ponderous question-marks. The 
first concerns the behaviour of the 
“American economy. How rolling is the 
recession? How close a repetition of 
1929 or maybe 1921 will 1958 provide? 
The second is the behaviour of sterling 
under its new management—for on that 
depends the period during which we 
must live with a 7 per cent Bank rate. 

The American dilemma might seem 
to be the most enviable of all predica- 
ments, namely, how to consume or lend 
abroad or, if all else fails, give away all 
that they are capable of producing. 

' How much easier of solution that should 
+ be than its converse—say India’s pro- 
' blem of providing the bare essentials of 
‘life for its teeming millions. Lord 
“Keynes not long before his death in 
+1946 thus summed up the whole 
* problem to a bunch of singularly un- 
| perceptive American journalists: “Our 
" Pains, ours and yours, are more likely 
‘to be due to our stomachs being fuller 
‘than our heads and our appetite weaker 
*than our opportunity.” 
_ But hope looms up. The appearance 
of the Russian Sputnik has already 
ned one part at least of the 
American appetite. There is also this 
reassuring common trait between the 
American and Indian dilemma: in each 
there are more and more stomachs to 





be filled. The post-war bulge in the 
American birth-rate has so far done 
little more than cause a boom in diapers, 
baby carriages and toys. The little dears 
will soon be teenagers and will before 
long develop all kinds of new appetites, 
ultimately for marriage; and so there 
will be more demand for homes, cars, 
deep freezes and then for still more 
diapers, baby carriages, and so on. 

This may be taking a longish view; 
but even on the shorter run the American 
economy will surely revive and is likely 
to do so with characteristic verve. 
Having for the moment conceded a 
victory in space to the Russians the 
Americans are unlikely to offer them the 
far more precious gift of a real capitalist 
slump which would verify all that the 
Marxist prophets have been predicting. 
The verdict on America is a recovery in 
the later months of 1958, but after some 
breath-taking rolls and rocks in the 
next few months. 

The verdict on sterling must be an 
inversion of that order: continued 





Hand-Reared 
UR syndicate embarked on a new 


venture last summer. We started 
rearing partridges. The idea, like most 
ideas, came from Simmonds, our keeper, 
whose brother provides him with news 
of all the latest developments from 
Norfolk. It was a bit of a shock when 
the bill came in for the eggs which 
Simmonds persuaded us to buy, but 
he redeemed himself by enlarging 
the stock from sources we did not ask 
about. All told, he accumulated about 
a hundred eggs. 

They were put under broody hens 
who were each assigned the task of 
raising a covey of about sixteen. 
Unfortunately two of the hens started 
to eat their chicks as soon as they came 
out of the eggs. The survivors from 
these broods had to be transferred to 
other hens, with consequent overcrowd- 
ing. Some hens relieved this situation by 
crushing chicks to death under their 
wings: Simmonds says this was 
clumsiness. 

As the chicks grew up they strayed 
away to feed but always returned to 
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recovery in the next few months (with 
an attendant rise in gilts) but with a 
modicum of doubt concerning the 
autumn and winter strains. Can we 
between now and September build up 
the reserve sufficiently to take the next 
seasonal pressure? The new Chancellor 
will do his damdest to succeed and 
may in the process be even tougher than 
his predecessor would have been— 
which, incidentally, does not offer much 
cheer for the next Budget. 

For the longer run we have surely 
been given notice that the paths of 
stern deflation, hurtful cuts in Govern- 
ment expenditure and even tampering 
with the social services are not for us. 
Looking ahead, that should mean well- 
filled pay packets for the well-organized 
wage-earner. It should mean more 
business for the retail stores that cater 
for “this century of the common man.” 
Marks and Spencer, Woolworths, Boots 
Pure Drug, Timothy Whites and 
Taylors—these shares should be worth 
adding to that list. SLICKER 
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their foster parents’ coops before dark. 
Eventually the hens were removed and 
the partridges, now grown up, were left 
to their own devices. It was our 
intention that each brood should now 
disperse—but not too far—as a separate 
covey. But not theirs; they neither 
wanted to leave the field they had been 
brought up in, nor each other. Instead 
of six good coveys, we had raised one 
unwieldly gaggle—or carnival as we 
decided to call it. 

The danger was clear to all. If we 
got tough with our carnival it might fly 
off en masse and vanish over the belt 
of fir trees which divides our shoot from 
Mr. Hogben’s land. All would be lost. 
On the other hand, if we could induce 
our birds to stay they would presumably 
provide us with lots of separate coveys 
next season. All our eggs had landed up 
in one basket with a vengeance. 

That is why, instead of gunfire, 
anxious cries of “Carnival!” would 
greet our home-reared birds as the sky 
darkened and they swarmed over in one 
continuous stream. Many a time I have 
followed them with my gun, my finger 
twittering on the trigger. Just once 
would do no harm, surely. Now the 
temptation is past, and as Simmonds 
watches for signs of the disintegration 
of our carnival into pairs, I study the 
tender look on his face and thank heaven 
restraint prevailed. How could I ever 
meet his gaze if I had driven all his loved 
ones away for ever? 

GREGORY BLAXLAND 
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The Lot Fell Upon Jonah 


Georgian Afternoon. L.E. Jones. Hart- 

Davis, 21/- 

IR LAWRENCE JONES has 
S already made a hit with his two 

earlier volumes of reminiscence, 
A Victorian Boyhood and An Edwardian 
Youth. The present book (published 
Friday, January 24), less confined to a 
definite period than its predecessors, is 
in some ways the most interesting of 
the three. 

Let us recall the general picture of 
what has brought about the personality 
we style “Sir Lawrence Jones,” or 
“Jonah” to his intimates. A Welsh 
family settled in Norfolk at the close of 
the seventeenth century, living for two 
hundred years in a red brick “ middling- 
sized manor house” built in 1721: a 
baronetcy in 1831: a certain military 
tradition: Eton: Balliol: an M.C. and 
prisoner of war: the City: a curiosity 
about life and liking for books, com- 
bined with an appreciation of sporting 
pursuits like stalking. 

This all sounds pretty conventional, 
you say, even when one remembers the 
unusual character of the author’s early 
upbringing, the years (the decades were 
they?) when he was Captain of Boats at 
Eton, the fact that his Oxford period 
was that of all those renowned young 
men like the Grenfells (so many of whom 
died 1914-18), and the advantages he 
enjoyed of moving in circles not open to 
everyone. 

In a sense it is conventional, if by 
that word you mean a career consisting 
largely of the usual thing to happen to 
the son of a well-to-do country squire, 
born at that particular moment. It is, 
in fact, a background that nowa- 
days some may even enjoy feeling 
rather smug about, inasmuch as it is 
commonly said to represent a falling 
market. Where such critics would 
be in danger of missing the point 
is that Sir Lawrence’s “ordinariness” 
consists in his oddness. He is a typical 
Englishman of his kind, not because he 
is conventional but because he is so 
absolutely determined to give his own 
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eccentricities full scope. ‘The sunny 
days when he was up at Balliol have 
left him with a conviction that thick- 
headed people abound, but he has 
never altowed this to cramp his own 
style. 

The part of the book I most enjoyed 
was that recounting his City experiences 
and painting City characters, because 
that is a side of life rarely described in 
print. So much is. this the case that 
even to this day some literary critics 








seem to have no idea that, for the last 
fifty years at least, to “go into the City” 
—and work very hard there—has been 
a characteristic “upper-class” vocation 
(the present Lord Salisbury makes a 
momentary appearance here working as 
a young man in a discount house), not 
something that has come about since 
the last war. Sir Lawrence’s book gives 
an opportunity for those ignorant of 
such sociological aspects of this country 
to catch up. 

Incidentally, he quotes an admirable 
vignette of Sir Montagu Norman when 
Governor of the Bank of England, 
travelling on the Underground, from 
the pen of the late Geoffrey Madan, 
whose brilliant sketches of personalities 
have never, I think, been published, but 
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which are occasionally to be glimpsed 
privately. One wonders how many of 
them exist, and whether they will ever 
be brought together in print. 

However, to return to Sir Lawrence, 
we find him at one moment getting into 
trouble with the Church Times for 
advertising for an incumbent who was 
“a gentleman in the old-fashioned 
snobbish sense of the word,” and the 
next stumping East Anglia in the 
Labour interest (paradoxically on 
account of his dislike for Stalin) and 
getting into trouble this time with his 
Tory friends. He is understandably 
vexed with the old-fashioned cavalry- 
men in 1914 who disliked such in- 
novations as machine guns, and good- 
tempered about the odious way the 
Germans treated him when a prisoner. 

There are plenty of anecdotes. The 
account of life at Glenlochay, owned by 
Edward Wagg, “the Laird,” one of the 
senior partners in Helbert Wagg and 
Co., the “issuing house” of merchant 
bankers in which Sir Lawrence worked, 
is particularly enjoyable. I also liked 
the member of the Coke family who, on 
opening his grounds to the public, asked 
no more of them on a notice board than 
“Try Not to be Vile.” 

One of the merits of Georgian After- 
noon is the reality its events possess for 
its author. He has his own tone of voice 
and his own way of looking at things. 
Sometimes one is not absolutely certain 
he was not having his leg pulled; some- 
times he unquestionably pulled a leg. 
That is, after all, how life works. No 
doubt in due course we shall have all 
three sections of this autobiography in 
one volume. It will be an interesting 
monument to an interesting generation, 
of whom a world war left comparatively 
few to tell the tale. Sir Lawrence is one 
of the Joneses who should certainly be 
kept up with. ANTHONY POWELL 


Smooth Passage 
Journey to Java. Harold Nicolson. 
Constable, 21/- 
Carelessly printed, this diary of a two- 
month round voyage in a Dutch liner 1s 
full of delight at escaping from the 
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tyrannies of a busy life; it is also rather 
full of heart-searchings into its author’s 
failings, and of purely personal anxieties. 
A diary without prejudice would be 
insufferable, but Sir Harold passes on his 
enjoyment so vividly that one regrets the 
slightly superior fastidiousness that made 
him shy at any normal exhibition of the 
simpler strains in the British character. 
That his wife was more sympathetic to 
innocent farce he attributes, perversely, 
to her Spanish blood. 

His working hours he dedicated to 
an examination of historic malcontents, 
arriving at the conclusion that melancholy 
is never without positive cause. At the 
same time he became fascinated by an 
odd eccentric among the passengers, 
whose social prickles he was able 
gradually to penetrate. This stream of 
philosophic and human study is described 
in perceptive light essays which form the 
heart of a book that is by turns charming 
and a little irritating. E. O. D. K. 


Thomasina. Paul Gallico. Michael Joseph, 

Since Mr. Gallico’s latest novel is laid 
in the imaginary Highland town of 
Inveranoch, rufous pigmentation is rife 
among the protagonists. Both Andrew 
MacDhui, the giant atheistic vet, and his 
seven-year-old daughter Mary Ruadh are 
red-headed (and, in the former case, 
bearded to match); Daft Lori, the Red 
Witch of Glen Ardrath, who conducts a 
private veterinary clinic at her cottage 
hard by the Coven Oak, has hair “the 
cherry colour of a glowing blacksmith’s 
bar”; and even the astringent eponymous 
cat—who reverts after death to a former 
incarnation as Sekmeht-Bast-Ra, Cat- 
Goddess of Bubastis—is ginger-hued. 
This is not a book for those easily 
harrowed: Mary, pining for her 
“murdered” pet, loses the power of 
speech and almost dies during a titanic 
thunderstorm; the anguished father, 
redeemed by Lori’s magic influence, heals 
a badger that has applied for treatment 
and soliloquizes to a squirrel (red, 
naturally); while the minor characters 
struggle with such cryptic Scots sentences 
as “He’ll shairly no rail gin ye come 
there this yince an sae sair an errand.” 

J. M-R. 


The Volcanoes Above Us. Norman Lewis. 

Cape, 15/- 

The expropriated owner of a Guate- 
malan coffee plantation is recruited into 
a “Liberation” Army and, after a coup 
@état, takes an army command in an 
area where the idealistic representative 
of an American monopoly is trying, by 
Persuasion if possible, by force if 
necessary, to turn the local Indians into 
hygienic, untroublesome workers and 


ambitious consumers. 

This kind of situation suits Mr. Lewis. 
One of the most fair-minded of political 
novelists, he excels in stating problems 
and in including all the awkward-shaped 
factors. 


Here the different types of 





Indian, the different types of American 
and the different types of European are 
each given their chance, as, by implication, 
geography and psychology and economics 
are. Luckily the eye for country he 
showed in his travel books is as keen in 
Central America as it was in South-east 
Asia: you are always conscious of the 
structure of the country in relation to 
the characters. Moreover, Mr. Lewis 
has the knack of writing narrative. This 
is a well-carpentered and extremely 
interesting novel. R. G. G. P. 


The Beginnings of Christian Art. D. 
Talbot Rice. Hodder and Stoughton, 42/- 
In the early 1920s the author of this 

book visited Mount Athos with the late 

Robert Byron. Their enthusiasm for the 

Byzantine wall-paintings in the mon- 

asteries there resulted in two books, The 

Station and The Birth of Western 

Painting, which seem to have touched off 

a considerable shift of taste. Young men 

and women who had previously looked 

at nothing between classical sculpture 
and Giotto began to get excited about the 
art of Byzantium and its western counter- 
parts. Ravenna, Cefali, Salonica, and 

Istanbul became almost fashionable 

places of pilgrimage. To-day quite 

ordinary travellers visiting Rome are 

Apollo 


more likely to overlook the 
Belvedere than the mosaics in Sta. 
Pudenziana. Now, after a lifetime 


devoted to the scholarly study of the 
enthusiasms of his youth, Professor 
Talbot Rice has written a general guide 
to the whole subject of Christian art of 
the first millennium. This is popular- 
ization in the best sense, eminently 
readable and avoiding both recondite 
highbrow superiority and inaccurate low- 
brow generalization. Certainly a book to 
put in your suitcase if you are holiday- 
making in the Mediterranean anywhere 
between Rome and Constantinople. 
F. W. 

The Habit of Loving. Doris Lessing. 

MacGibbon and Kee, 15/- 

The best of Mrs. Lessing’s new 
collection of short stories are the longest. 
When she tries the short sketch, the 
throwaway anecdote, she becomes trivial, 
though she is always efficient. She needs 
space to work at a character or a situation. 
She is more interested in people and 
society than in appearances, so her rather 
tired descriptive writing may give a 
misleading impression of thinness of 
material to a generation exposed to 
Mr. Sansom’s high-pressure visualization ; 
unlike him she is not impressive to dip 
into. 

Several of the stories are variations on 
the theme of ageing, including a wonder- 
ful account of a three-tier love affair. 
Mrs. Lessing’s political interests are kept 
in the background, except in a brilliant 
study of the German mind. The 
European stories are, on the whole, more 
successful than the South African ones; 
perhaps she has_ overcropped her 
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Uoltoweed 
MPT AYA 411A 


“How would you feel if you knew that 
one of your parents was a donor?” 


memories. Her strongly marked talent, 
with its force and subtlety and _ its 
curious lapses of discrimination, makes 
her one of the most interesting con- 
temporary writers. R. G. G. P. 
Greek Fire. Winston Graham. Hodder 

and Stoughton, 12/6 

Like Victor Canning and Hammond 
Innes, this author specializes in adven- 
ture-stories with carefully observed 
foreign backgrounds and a strong love- 
interest, ably written and resulting in 
excellent films when translated to the 
screen. The actors’ personalities then 
fill out characterizations which in the 
novels appear shadowy—Mlle. Melina 
Mercouri, for example, might be able to 
bring the aloof and disdainful Anya 
(‘An altar piece, an Andrea del Sarto 
madonna”) to life, but Mr. Graham 
cannot: it is the price a writer must pay 
for choosing so flawlessly beautiful a 
heroine. The scene here is modern 
Athens and environs, described with 
much local colour: at one point Anya 
actually climbs Parnassus with the hero 
(a craggy American, to conform with 
current movie-decree, but with a Greek 
ancestress named Electra). Once the 
villain—an ambitious politician with a 
“ductile sensitive mind ’’—dies adjusting 
his pince-nez while stabbed in the back, 
the action accelerates into expertly 
handled _pursuit-sequences_ with a 
realistic off-beat ending, which the 
Front Office will doubtless insist on 
altering when the inevitable Cinema- 
Scope version is made. J. M-R. 


Lloyds Bank in the History of English 
Banking. R. S. Sayers. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press, 35/- 

It is perhaps not surprising that 
accounting in the early days of Taylor and 
Lloyds bank left something to be desired 
by modern standards, as is made manifest 
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by the candid entries “Error not found 
out £33. 7. 8}” and “Sundries that 
should have been entered on the other 
side viz. £1,025. 12. 6.’ No doubt other 
“errors” not found out and some that 
were found out meant that the accumu- 
lation of experience which is embodied 
in the code of laws of bankers to-day has 
partially been dearly bought since the 
formation of Taylor and Lloyds in 
B:rmingham in 1765. Sampson Lloyd II, 
a Quaker, and John Taylor, a Unitarian, 
were paying interest at 2% on deposit 
accounts three months after opening in 
1765 and ten years later they had 277 
accounts of which only 40 were Quakers, 
but the surprising fact is that there were 
72 woman customers. The student and 
in fact anyone with the slightest interest 
in banking will find much to engross 
them in this tome, although the outcome 
of what must have entailed considerable 
research could have been infused with 
more life. A.V. 


The Blue Chips. 
Hamilton, 15/- 
The satirical sequences of Mr. Deiss’s 

first novel are genuinely funny, his 

serious sections often unconsciously so. 

At the research chemical plant of Faber- 

King Inc. (manufacturers of penicillin 

chewing-gum, where Science ranks 

second to Sales-Promotion) James Howell 

Winslow, Ph.D., Special Assistant to 

“Prexy” Saunders, is the subject of 


Jay Deiss. Hamish 


conflict between Integrity—Dr. Abby 
Parker, the dedicated and _ lipstickless 
head-virologist (‘“‘an odd mixture of 
technician and_ nest-builder”)—and 
Mammon, the Chairman’s “incredibly 
beautiful,’’“* perfectly groomed ” daughter 
(in cerise tailored suit as opposed to 
Abby’s plain charcoal-grey). Winslow 
initially plumps for Abby: their love- 
affair, inaugurated during an experiment 
(recandling of eggs previously infected 
with influenza, type A, PR, strain), 
culminates in a dormitory seduction and 
“rose-petalled sleep.”” But Ambition 
encroaches; his new  miracle-drug— 
launched by a terrific publicity campaign, 
including free thermometers and golf- 
balls for doctors, and a Thanksgiving 
party with glamorous cheer-leaderettes 
(“M-U-L-T-I-C-I-L-L-I-N Rah! ~— ‘Rah! 
Rah!”’)—proves to contain lethal pro- 
perties; while Abby, disrupted by a 
quarrel, absentmindedly sucks up a dose 
of Von Economo’s Virus in the lab . . . 
J. M-R. 


AM AT THE PLAY 
CAD 


&, The Imperial Nightingale 

v (BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY) 
T this time of year, when pigtails 
jam freely in the mangles of 
pantomime laundries, many pal- 

pably British enterprises take their stage 

colour from Peking. The Imperial 





The Emperor of China-—-KENNETH MACKINTOSH 





{The Imperial Nightingale 


Bamboo—A BERT FINNEY 
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Nightingale is on a_ different level, 
Nicholas Stuart Gray has found its basis 
in Hans Andersen; and he, as you can 
judge from the macabre museum at his 
birthplace, was tortured in his mind by 
shadows of the gallows and sudden 
death. His Emperor is a man whose 
occupations in Who’s Who would be 
confined to flinging people to the tigers 
and commanding his guards to commit 
suicide, and whose hobbies would be 
limited to an occasional draught of bad 
verse from his court poet. A homicidal 
celibate, with absurdly few pleasures. 

But this much simplified view of 
Chinese life suits Mr. Stuart Gray well 
as a starting point for one of his charming 
children’s plays. He is adept at whipping 
up a concoction which adults will also 
enjoy; sparing the sugar, yet very 
attentive to flavour. The Imperial 
Nightingale is a comic folk-tale strongly 
centred in the lethal whims of the 
Emreror, and full of the bits of business 
that come naturally with a terribly bad 
hat of a war-lord, two highly suspicious 
characters from beyond the Great Wall, 
an incompetent court poet and an 
absolutely hopeless court magician. 

Probably you remember what happened 
to the nightingale. Introduced to its 
song—he leads a very sheltered life—by 
his gardener’s daughter, the Emperor is 
melted, and, caging the bird, keeps it 
selfishly in his palace. Under its influence 
the mortality rate at court drops so 
sharply that the Emperor grows almost 
popular, so to stir up dissension the war- 
lord imports a magic clockwork bird 
whose notes drive the Emperor back into 
a murderous frenzy. When everyone for 
miles is in danger of being trampled to 
death by elephants a supernatural lady 
in a dazzling white nightdress arrives, 
representing divine justice, and sentences 
him to death unless he can find five 
friends to stand by him, or unless the 
nightingale, free again, will sing for him. 
The gardener’s daughter is loyal— 
Chinese gardeners’ daughters always are 
—but the issue lies with the nightingale. 
Simple as it is, the drama of this final 
scene tightens so surely that at the first 
canned trill from the flies we are conscious 
of a great relief, for in spite of every- 
thing the Emperor is rather a nice young 
man. The little girl beside me went back 
to her pound box of chocolates with a 
happy sigh that could be heard all over 
the theatre. 

All this is cunningly managed. Alan 
Bridges’ production lures us into an 
acceptive mood, and Finlay James has 
decorated it with taste, using a revolving 
stage for two amusing sets and dressing 
the court becomingly. A spirited cast 
embraces fantasy with gusto. Kenneth 
Mackintosh, a dashing Emperor, Jane 
Wenham, a chilling agent of divine 
wrath, Sonia Fraser, a credit even to 4 
Chinese gardener, and Albert Finney, 4 
winning young fisherman (coarse). 
Geoffrey Taylor makes the war-lord 4 
Jacobean villain, Robin Parkinson is 4 
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vivid warning to aspiring court poets, 
and Arthur Pentelow proves once more 
that the most likable magicians are the 
ones guaranteed to fail. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Lysistrata (Royal Court—15/1/58), 
Aristophanes’ bawdy peace play. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Old Vic— 
8/1/58) in a good production. The 
Happy Man (Westminster—25/12/57), an 
original comedy. Eric KEOWN 





AT THE PICTURES 
Pal Joey 





él. The Enemy Below 
FTER the excellent opening se- 
quences of The Enemy Below 
(Director: Dick Powell), on a U.S. 
destroyer during the war, it was a 
considerable shock and a great disappoint- 
ment to me when, as the scene shifted to a 
German submarine, it became clear that 
we were going to have to put up with that 
exasperating convention by which non- 
English-speakers, using what we are 
supposed to take for their own language 
among themselves, are made to speak 
accented English. To be sure, this par- 
ticular story could not be told in any 
other way, short of using subtitles; and 
yet—and yet 

And yet, on the other hand, I found for 
the first time that after a. little my 
irritation at the use of this device soon 
disappeared and was forgotten in my 
pleasure in a well-done and gripping 
picture. Not until nearly the end does its 
other main fault appear—a rather too 
rapid succession of only-just-possible 
nick-of-time rescues—and that isn’t a 
basic fault, either. 

The story is of what amounts to a 
personal battle between two skilled pro- 
fessional seamen: the captain of the 
U-boat (Curt Jurgens) and the captain of 
the destroyer (Robert Mitchum). In 
fascinating detail we follow the course of 
their mutual evasion and pursuit, under- 
standing the way their respect for each 
other grows until at the end both have 
won, both have lost, and both battered 
ships disappear in the same explosion. 

Part of the fascination is in watching the 
use of the innumerable machines of one 
kind and another that have, as_ the 
German captain wearily observes, “taken 
human error out of war.” Radar, asdic 
listening equipment, automatic calcu- 
lating and direction-setting devices, even 
the ordinary dial-with-needle—all these 
are used in the film in a way that makes 
them in themselves dramatic: a dial 
begins ominously to sweat a little oil, and 
one thinks of it almost as if it were acting. 
But human character, which must be the 
essential strength of any story, is also 
excellently presented. As the scene 
switches back and forth between the 
destroyer and the submarine we become 
familiar with the personal tensions aboard 














Captain Von Stolberg—Cvurt JURGENS 


each: we sympathize with both men, and 
with their subordinates; we are enter- 
tained by the differences in their routine. 
Visually too (CinemaScope Technicolor 
photography: Harold Rosson) the pic- 
ture is full of splendid things: from the 
changing light on the sea to the electrify- 
ing underwater glimpse of speeding 
torpedoes, there is constant pleasure for 
the eye. This is a good one, extremely 
enjoyable—those objections are unim- 
portant. 


Perhaps it is absurd to feel so strongly 
about these things, but the fact remains 
that I was seldom more angered by any- 
thing in films than by the ending of 
Pal Joey (Director: George Sidney). For 
three-quarters of its length, this is a good 
acidly funny musical; and then it sub- 
sides into a morass of treacle and marzi- 
pan. This of course is so as not to upset 
those simple-minded customers (whose 
money, let’s face it, is so much better than 
anybody else’s) who like the amusing man 
to get the nice girl at the end. The fact 
that the whole point of this story is that 
the man, however amusing, is an utterly 
selfish character who loves ’em (or pre- 
tends to) and leaves ’em, and would never 
have picked the nice girl if the other were 
more profitable, or if he had would have 
given her hell, is quite ignored. That it 
should be so absolutely safe to ignore it, 
that they should have been able to feel so 
absolutely confident that only a neg- 
ligible proportion of filmgoers would be 
upset by the inconsistency or even notice 
it at all—this is really depressing. 

Nevertheless the first three-quarters or 
so has many good things, and the picture 
is worth seeing for them. Frank Sinatra 
is excellent in the title part of the engaging 
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The Enemy Below 
Captain Murrell—Rosert MitcHuM 


heel; Rita Hayworth makes a splendid 
comeback as the rich woman, once a strip- 
tease girl, whom by questionable means 
he gets to finance him; there are some 
admirable musical numbers, many funny 
moments, and much to enjoy visually. As 
for the ending—you may suggest that it’s 
no worse than the hardly-probable end- 
ing of The Enemy Below; but remember, 
that is a question of incident, which 
could happen, and this involves a basic 
change of character—of two characters 
(for the selfish rich woman suddenly 
decides to play Cupid)—which couldn’t. 





Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London, nothing beats the Indian 
Pather Panchali (1/1/58); don’t be put 
off by the idea that it’s “worthy” and 
solid—no one with an interest in people 
could fail to enjoy it. The Bridge on the 
River Kwai (16/10/57) is having another 
run, well-deserved. Then there is the 
bright British farce Blue Murder at 
St. Trinian’s (1/1/58); and, of course, 
Around the World in Eighty Days 
(17/7/57). The Everyman at Hampstead 
has a new German one very well worth 
seeing: Duped Till Doomsday, unfortu- 
nate title for a crisply-made story of three 
soldiers caught in a nightmare after killing 
a girl. Mostly admirable, flawed at the 
end by violent over-emphasis and exag- 
gerated villainy. 

None of the releases: was reviewed at 
length here, but two would have been if 
there had been room: Windom’s Way, 
a good, sensible piece about a doctor in 
the East (Malaya?), and The Sad Sack, 
an extremely funny U.S. army comedy (as 
efficiently funny as Operation Mad Ball). 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 


Horse Play 


OR those who are not moved to any 

sort of enthusiasm by the clamour 

and excitement of a race-meeting in 
full swing I suppose the television visits 
to these jamborees must seem doleful 
occasions. But even those who have 
never whooped encouragement from the 
crowded stands must acknowledge that 
both the B.B.C. and ITV cover these 
rowdy events with splendid guste. A few 
Saturdays ago we had A.B.C. and A.T.V. 
in a combined operation bringing us the 
entire Catterick Bridge meeting, while on 
the other channel the B.B.C. contrived to 
squeeze in four races from Newbury and 
four from Haydock Park, dodging to and 
fro with commendable smoothness. Al- 
together an enjoyable afternoon out by 
the fire for the lazy racegoer. Rather too 





enjoyable from the point of the Hay- 
dock Park Racecourse proprietors, who 
suffered such a fall in receipts that they 
are said to have decided “‘ No more TV.” 

Technically there is nothing to choose 
in this field between the two rivals. Each 
gives a full, vivid account of each race, 
from the parade ring to the unsaddling 
enclosure. Each includes an analysis of 
form and breeding, and each has a run- 
ning commentary on the race itself— 
essential until the arrival of colour 
television. But they differ in one import- 
ant respect. While the B.B.C. maintains 
its extraordinary pretence that horse 
races are organized just for the fun of it, 
ITV take pains to keep the viewer in 
touch with the latest betting (how 
common!), and even go to the extent 
of having a tipster try to pick winners for 
the stay-at-home punters. 


Alan Melville, like the late Robert 
Benchley, seems to enjoy the touch of 
grease-paint and the chance to put his 
own words across in person. (Is this a 
trend? There was Eric Sykes, remember 
—now quite a comic in his own right. 
Will Ted Willis write in a part for himself 
in Dixon of Dock Green?) Meanwhile, 
Merely Melville (B.B.C.) is settling down 
nicely. Mr. Melville has good taste and 
the suave touch his material requires. He 
is also a first-rate mimic. I like the show: 
it has something of the pleasant restraint 
of Eric Barker’s radio shows. 


Harsh words are being spoken in some 
quarters about the B.B.C.’s Television 
World Theatre series. Not for the mass 
audience, they say. All those Greek tears 
and Russian pauses—it won’t wash, they 
say. I believe they underrate this mass 
audience. But even accepting the fact 
that the majority did not care for Women 
of Troy or The Cherry Orckard, there 
were certainly some who did find awe and 
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beautv in them, coming to them for the 
first time. That seems to me sufficient 
justification for the whole experiment 
What is the point of boasting that through 
the marvel of television we can bring all 
the world’s wonders into our living: 
rooms if we’re afraid to throw in a little 
Euripides with the quaint bushmen and 
the international soccer matches? 

The production of Women of Troy 
presented enormous technical problems, 
and they were resolved with barely @ 
falter by producers Casper Wrede, and 
Michael Elliott. But the translation was? 
not quite successful, verging betwee 
everyday speech and _near-rhetorigy 
There was jerkiness, and a lack of poetry,) 
and Miss Catherine Lacey’s deeply-felt) 
Hecuba deserved a better wig: but the? 
vast and awful sweep of the work wat 
there, and its message came through, and 
nobody can convince me that it wasnt 
worth delivering. HENRY ‘TURTON 
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